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I woke up this morning, I said to myself: 'How lucky I am!
I've been sleeping between the greatest orator and the
greatest soldier of the day!' * There was much laughter;
but the laughter had to be prudent and only when the hus-
band had his back turned. Although more alive to the
ridiculous than any one, Disraeli defended his wife with
ferocious loyalty. He never uttered a word of reproach to
her.

One day, staying with Bulwer, who was then living on the
Thames, the couple were taken out in a boat by Prince Louis
Napoleon, pretender to the Imperial throne of France, and
an exile high in fashionable favour in London. He ran them
aground in the middle of the river, in quite a dangerous
position. Mary Anne in her indignation treated Napoleon
as a bad waterman and not at all as a future Emperor. "You
ought never to undertake things you cannot accomplish!
You're always too adventurous!" The Prince laughed
heartily, and Disraeli, silent and very sombre, was amused.

When a member of Parliament is successful, his only
thought is for a Ministry; and Dizzy had every ground to
hope for it soon. Liberalism had foundered. The people
had been told that the Reform would bring an end to all their
woes; the people had forced the Reform on the Lords, and
the woes were worse than ever. Everywhere machinery
was driving out the artisan; the hand-weavers were dying of
hunger; the number of paupers was mounting. The masses,
suffering from unemployment, accused the political regime.
They were now told that the Reform had been too narrow,
that it had confined itself to replacing the Lords of Acres by
the Lords of Cotton and the Counter, that universal suffrage
alone would at last ensure the happiness of the poor. A
whole party had been formed to demand the People's